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SOCIALISM IS THE THEME 

Yale Professor Declares it is the Next Great 
Political Creed to Octupy Attention 
of the World. 


JTrom The Chlcego American 
H* MUXHRANDf French Socialist 

The Socialistic movement is co-ex- 
tensive with the civilized world. It 
knows no national limits. Where civ¬ 
ilization is high there collectivism is 
the strongest. The twentieth century 
wdll see it in full swing. It will not 
retrograde. The hands of the economic 
clock can never be moved back to feud¬ 
alism. Socialism cannot remain station¬ 
ary, for it is a vital force. The only 
possible evolution for it is in an on- 
i ward and upward course. 

Socialism works for concord, and 
peace. It makes generous hearts and 
it gives us men of good will. , The 
solidarity of the human race should be 
the aim of noble minds. Such solidarity 
enforces the sovereig^nty of right. 
Might is not right and never will be 
with the people. Solidarity of the race 
breaks the back of mere brute force. 
Men should not bend the knee to blind 
power. Solidarity promotes peace. 
What can be more noble than a festival 
of work and peace? Honorable peace 
is more glorious than the most brilliant 
war. 

T^e grave and delicate questions of 
social economy are now all tempered 
by Socialism. Mechanism and inventioh 
are of use only in so far as they im¬ 
prove the position of mankind. Wc 
• measure the degree of a people’s civiliza¬ 
tion not by mechanical improvements, 
bu t by the yyeUpre .of tlie men qt toll. 
This is the highest and noblest standard 
of measurement. 

It is generally laid down that man is 
the architect of his own fortune. But 
society must let him have the leisure to 
work it out. He must not be brutalized 
by a task beyond his strength. 

This applies to all nations and races. 
For sons of different races and citizens 
of different nationalities belong to the 
same family. The duty of all is to in¬ 
crease the common patrimony. The le¬ 
gion of unknown toilers must not be for¬ 
gotten. 

In the coming century the organisms 
of iron and steel will continue more and 
more to replace flesh and bone, epidem¬ 
ics will be unknown, distance will still 
further disappear. Science will keep 
on multiplying the means she puts at 
man’s disposal. The greatest service it 
can render to man is to teach him the 
material and moral grandeur of union 
—of solidarity. Where Socialism holds 
sway the hatred born of uncultured 
brains disappears. It vanquishes misery 
to a large extent. 

PROF. HENRY DAVIES, Yak Unrmrity 

Following this harmony [establish¬ 
ment of universal peace] and condi¬ 
tioned upon it will come the co-opera¬ 
tive state. As applied to economic re¬ 
form this implies, of course, the re¬ 
moval of all restriction of individual 
freedom and the equality of opportunity 
in alf the means of production and of the 
distribution of wearth. This will be a 
necessity as far as the United States 
is concerned. For the population of this 
country will, at the present rate of in¬ 
crease, be 500,000,000 in 1999. If the 
wealth increases at the same ratio (which 
is not likely on account of the depletion 
of raw materials), there would, soon be 
anarchy under the competitive system. 
TTie universality of education will make 
the competitive principle in any depart¬ 
ment of human affairs an insult to en¬ 
lightened, intelligence. Socialism is the 
next great political creed to occupy our 
attention, and the central problem in 
this creed is the question of the distri¬ 
bution of wealth. Hopeful signs are 
abroad that the problem will be solved 
peaceably, in the slow evolution of 
things. 

ALFRED R. WALLACE, SdeotW 

I hope and believe that the twentieth 
century will be a century- devoted to 
social advance and regeneration; but 
in order to succeed in this great work 
it must deal w-ith causes and principles, 
not merely with symptoms. The crown¬ 
ing disgrace of the nineteenth centu^- 
-that with a hundred-fold increase in 
our powers of wealth—production ade¬ 
quate to supply every rational want of 


our whole population many times over, 
we have only succeeded in adding enor¬ 
mously to individual wealth’and luxury 
while the workers are on the average 
as deeply sunk in poverty and misery 
as before—must be abolished forever. 

In order to do this we must adopt as 
our beacon light and guide the funda¬ 
mental principle of social justice- 
equality of opportunity—not as a mere 
phrase or Mtch-word, but with a stern 
determination to carry it out to its log¬ 
ical consequences. 

I am myself convinped that the socie¬ 
ty of the future will be some form of 
.Socialism, which may bp briefly defined 
as the organization of labor for the 
good of all. Just as the postofficc is 
organized labor in one dejiartmcnt for 
the benefit of all alike; just as the rail¬ 
ways might be organized as a whole for 
the equal benefit of the whole commun¬ 
ity, just as extensive - industries over 
a whole country are now organized for 
the exclusive benefit of combinations of 
capitalists; so all necessary and useful 
labor might be organized for the equal 
benefit of all. - 

RICHARD LE GALUENNE, Aolhor 

I am assuming that in this struggle 
the workers will come out triumphant. 
Indeed, dark as the prospect at the 
moment seems, embattled as are the 
strongholds of capital, and closed as are 
all the doors of joy and leisure to the 
poor workers whose unwilling bands 
I have been forced to build these citadels 
! of oppression, yet the time is surely 
fixed when these strongholds shall come 
down as the walls of the Bastille went 
down before them, and the whole of 
humanity force its way through those 
closed doors, into those fair gardens of 
the world which were made for all men, 
not merely for a few. 

MAX O'RELL, Frroch Critic 

The social system of this century is 
wrong and the twentieth will remedy 
this. I hope I shall not be taken for a 
dangerous character if I say that a so¬ 
ciety in which the workers live in pov¬ 
erty, often in a state of starvation, while 
idlers live in unbridled luxury, is wrong¬ 
ly organized. Pardon me, if all my 
sympathies in this world are for those 
who work and suffer. 

NIKOLA TESLA, Electrical Ezpcrt 

If we want to reduce poverty and 
misery, if we want to give to every de- 
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safe existence of an intelligent being, 
we want to provide more machinery, 
more power. Power is our mainstay, 
the primary source of our many-sided 
energies. With sufficient power at oun 
disposal we' can satisfy most of oufl 
wants and offer a guaranty for safe ana 
comfortable existence, except perhaps 
to those who are the greatest criminals 
•of all—the voluntarily idle. 

F. MARION CRAWFORD, Author 

A modus vivendi which shall assure a 
just and permanent distribution of 
wealth and division of labor. He who 
solves this problem will be the earth’s 
greatest man. 

The New York Journal of Com¬ 
merce, a paper free from fads and hob¬ 
bies, discourses in a common-sense way 
about national thanksgiving, and then 
indorses the contention of Socialists iiv 
the matter of government by saying 
that "in the 125th year of American in¬ 
dependence we cannot refer to our city 
governments without a blush, and 
there is only too much in our state gov¬ 
ernments and in our national govern¬ 
ment to which we would be glad to shut 
our eyes. The barbarism bred of slav¬ 
ery survives a generation after its cause, 
and is not confined to the section where 
slavery prevailed." Socialists point out 
lucidly why wc are called upon to blush 
for- municipal, state and national gov¬ 
ernment. It is because of barbarism 
bred by chattle slavery which now ex¬ 
ists in wage sla'. ery, bred by capitalism, 
which has spread throughout the land. 
T’ne Journal of Commerce has correct 
views of the situation, which unequivo¬ 
cally indorse the. policy of Socialists. 

When the constitution was submitted 
to the thirteen original states for rati¬ 
fication slavery existed in all' of them, 
except Vermont, which declared its ex¬ 
tinction in 1777, before she. had joined 
the union, and eighty-six years there¬ 
after, 1863, the fetters fell from off the 
limbs of every chattel slave in the land. 
And in twenty years, if Socialists are 
true to their mission, wage slavery will 
disappear from the United States. 

Tlie earth revolves on its axis. Social¬ 
ism hews with its axes, and it has got 
a thousand of them, keen-edged, hew¬ 
ing pathways through the jungle of ig¬ 
norance and bigotry to highlands of lib¬ 
erty and independence. 

The telegraphers on the Santa Fe 
and other railroads have created an 
electric storm because they are not get¬ 
ting their share of Mark Hanna’s “pros¬ 
perity.” 
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An Interetting Batch of Newt from Beyond 
the Seat Prepared for the Herald 

By aJobo Peony * 

The General Federation Trade Un¬ 
ions makes comparatively slow- progress 
as up to the present it only embraces 
sixty-three societies and 378,879 mem¬ 
bers. It has, however, a fairly hand¬ 
some cash balance in the bank. Evi¬ 
dently some kind of a stimulus is need¬ 
ed to make the individual unions see 
the necessity of federation. Perhaps 
we shall have that when one of the 
threatened attacks on trades unionism 
comes to a head. 

That the federation, in spite of its 
relative slow growth, has come to stay 
there can be little doubt. Month bv 
month its membership is increasing, 
and when a union has once joined and 
paid its fees there is every inducement 
for it to continue in the fold and reap 
any advantage the federation may have 
to give. Withdrawal would mean the 
loss of the funds paid in, which will 
probably be a strong factor in the eyes' 
of any society that may be temporarily 
dissatisfied. Hence defections will be 
few and far between. 

As the federation grows, however, an¬ 
other body, the Trade Union Congress, 
will probably diminish. The Trade Un¬ 
ion Congress has been all along an ex¬ 
pensive and more or less ineffective 
gathering. It '.as elected year by year 
a showy, but not very useful, parlia¬ 
mentary committee, whose arduous la¬ 
bors have not brought forth an abun¬ 
dance of good things. The parliamen¬ 
tary committee has not possessed any 
real power in the trade union world; all 
it could do was to advise, whereas the 
executive council of the general federa¬ 
tion will sooner or later become prac¬ 
tically supreme and will lay down the 
law as to whether or not there are to be 
strikes, of this or that section. Such a 
body with real executive power in its 
hands is bound to exercise more influ¬ 
ence over the,,i\w\ than the some- 
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iiic \-anous affiliated unions will nna 
it imperative to attend the federation 
congress, while the Trade Union Con¬ 
gress will gradually come to be looked 
upon as a speakers' carnival and will be 
superseded. 

November ist saw the inauguration 
of the eight-hour day in the works of 
Messrs. Brunner, Mond & Co., at Mid- 
dlewich. One can congratulate employ¬ 
ers and employed alike on this step, for 
there is no doubt that it will be ad¬ 
vantageous to both. Masters find that 
high wages, short hours and good re¬ 
sults go together as a rule, and that a 
policy of generosity toward work people 
produces its reward, while the employes 
find that the increased leisure gives op¬ 
portunities for self-improvement involv¬ 
ing ultimately a wider horizon and a 
demand for still further facilities for cul¬ 
ture. Nothing could be wider from the 
truth than the current idea that in¬ 
creased leisure for the working classes 
naturally implies drunkenness and de¬ 
bauchery on their part. It is often the 
case, unfortunately, that people who 
have been tied up in the mill' or shop 
for the greater part of a year seem to 
run wild when tlm get a half holiday, 
but the excesses committed are due to 
the reaction from the continuous over¬ 
work. As people get more leisure and 
more accustomed to holidays, more ra¬ 
tional methods of spending the time 
will become common than those we 
sometimes see at the seaside places 
patronized by the working classes. To 
spend our leisure well is an art requiring 
cultivation, quite ‘as much as to make 
the best of our working hours. Hence 
a reasonable amount of leisure must al¬ 
ways be a necessary factor in building 
up and developing a nobler humanity. 

The coal question is one that looms 
very largely in people’s minds just now, 
and the resolution passed a short time 
ago by the Yeadon Urban District 
council will be read with much interest. 
The resolution is as follows: "That, 
having regard to the need for a cheap 
and abundant supply of coal, the exor¬ 
bitant demands of the coal mine own¬ 
ers, and the large amount of coal ex¬ 
ported annually to other countries, this 
council is of opinion that the only ef¬ 
fectual means of economizing the supply 
and reducing the price, is for the mines 
to become the property of the nation, 
and that a copy of this resolution be 
sent to the prime minister, the member 
for parliament, and all the district coun¬ 
cils in the Otley division, with a request 
that they will give their support to the 
same.” —^ 

It is almost astonishing to tie the 
way in which the elected authorities 


throughout the country are taking up 
the question of municipal housing. It is 
not generally known what extensive 
powers our local authorities have in this 
direction, and they can best be described 
as practically unlimited, save that they 
must get the consent of the local gov¬ 
ernment board to any scheme they de¬ 
vise. I note with interest that" the 
Merthyr Urban District council has ap¬ 
plied to the L. G. B. for permission to 
, borrow £15,000 which it proposes to 
spend in the erection of workmen’s 
dwellings. If the proposal may be taken 
as an indication of the movement in the 
direction of the better housing for the 
Welsh people, it is heartily wortliv of 
commendation for the working classes 
in South Wales at any rate are notori¬ 
ously housed in an infamous manner. 

A Revolutionary Party 

The Social Democratic partv is an un¬ 
compromising Socialist organization. It 
stands today where it did when first or- 
fpnized in June, 1898, that is. as a po¬ 
litical opponent of all capitalistic or 
quasi-capitalistic parties, and the de¬ 
clared adversary of the capitalist sys¬ 
tem of production. 

On its positive side it is uncompromis- 
ingly committed to the program of in¬ 
ternational Socialism; that is, the sub¬ 
stitution in place of capitalist industry 
of a system of society in wliilph all- 
the affairs of men, national and inter¬ 
national, will be systematically man- 
aged by the social organism for the 
benefit of all. and no longer by indi¬ 
viduals for individual profit and emolu¬ 
ment, as, under capitalism, these affairs 
arc managed now. 

Any political party with this program 
is necessarily a revolutionary party. 
Kevolmionary in this respect, that it 
proposes the negation of private prop¬ 
erty rights in the indispensable re¬ 
sources of nature and of social pro¬ 
ductive capital. 

No party is worthy of or entitled to 
use the name Socialist'that does not ac¬ 
cept without reservation or recourse to 
base political trickery to deceive the un¬ 
wary and uninformed, the program of 
revolutionary international Socialism in 
its entirety. 

No individual, however unctuous his 
professions of fidelity to "the cause” or 
yearnings for the "co-operative com- 
iponwealth,” can trim or compromise 
j suit h'.s in- 

pcct to enjoy an unchalle'.g’ed right to 
the name Socialist. 

No man is a Socialist who- -does not 
recognize that Socialism is not a reform, , 
but a revolution; that it is not a scheme 
but a system' of society; a reorganiza¬ 
tion of the affairs of men from which 
private individual means and oppor¬ 
tunities of appropriating the wealth pro¬ 
duced by labor are eliminated. 

Socialism, then, is a revolutionary 
movement, based upon the class strug¬ 
gle, awaiting the action and interaction , 
of social and evolutionary forces for its 
final and complete supremacy. Of this 
movement the Social Democratic party 
in the United States is an organized ex- , 
pression. It has no reason for existence 
save as a critic of capitalism a'nd an ad¬ 
vocate of national and international co¬ 
operation. 

As proof that the church is run on a 
straight capitalistic basis, let us consider 
the Archbishop of Manila’s visit to the 
Pope. He was recently told by a 
Cardinal that he could secure certain 
concessions from the Pope if he could 
guarantee a yearly income to the Vati¬ 
can of $200,000 from the Philippines. 
That is odd—but hear the rest of the 
story. A Filipino commission was also 
sent to Rome to get control of church 
properties and another worthy Cardinal 
"thought the dispute would go in their 
favor if they could promise the Vatican 
$200,000 a year.” But the latter com¬ 
mission evidently has not sufficient 
quantities of the “long green," for their 
money is all gone, after paying fees to 
Vatican dependents. They were taxed 
$100 to see a Cardinal and $3,000 to see 
the Pope. This is business, and busi¬ 
ness is business. It is a year’s sub¬ 
scription to the Herald against a worn 
out summer hat that the Archbishop of 
Manila arrives home next month from a 
very successful business trip to Rome 
—although the price was rather high. 

The Vicereine of India, Lady Curzon, 
whose former home was the city in 
which the Herald is printed, entertains 
her friends with elephant parties. Each 
lady is provided with an elephant and 
attendants. The Vicereine’s own ele¬ 
phant is equipped with a gorgeous 
mount embroidered in silk and gold, 
with huge festoons of pearls hung 
around the elephant's ears. The “how- 
dah" is of silver protected from the sun 
by a white silk umbrella, bordered with 
•pearls, while the “mahout” carries a sil¬ 
ver goad and fly fan. A "famine in In¬ 
dia” is the news that reaches us with 
due regularity of late years—but per¬ 
haps this has nothing to do with the 
Vicereine and her elephant parties. 


The Democratization of Commerce, 
Trade and Industry the Only 
Reliable and Safe Guaranty 
of Social Equality 

MODERN SUCCESS WORSHIP 

Sicial Democracy Muit Work lor Gradual 
Measures of Relief, but Without Losing 
its Revolutionary Character 


By Isador LadofT 

Social Democracy is a distinctly revo¬ 
lutionary movement. It demands a 
radical reconstruction of the present 
mercantile and capitalistic system of 
society on entirely different planes. It 
demands that all economic and indus¬ 
trial functions of society should be man¬ 
aged by society in the interest of society 

n whole. It considers the democra¬ 
tization of commerce, trade and indus¬ 
try as the only reliable foundation of 
political democracy and safe guaranty 
of true social eq'uality. 

Tlie co-operative commonwealth ad¬ 
vocated by Social Democracy is thor¬ 
oughly in accord With the results of 
modern philosophy—science and ethics. 
Social justice and the light of reason 
shall regulate the civic, economic and 
Other interrelations of the members 
of this commonwealth of the future. 
Blind chance arid chaotic play of unre¬ 
stricted and uncontrolled individual en¬ 
deavor and action, characterizing pres¬ 
ent anarchij state of society are favor¬ 
able for the most brutal struggle for ex¬ 
istence between man and man, man and 
woman, man and child in the field of in¬ 
dustrial slavery, a struggle resulting in 
the survival of the most cunning, un¬ 
scrupulous and heartless, in a boundless 
sea of human suffering and degradation, 
in crime, carnal and moral prostitution. 

In our present society the individual 
or class are allowed to exploit, nay, en- 
CCUiraqed tq ntevjinon. the mass of hu 
banner of the downtrodden, exploited 
and demoralized toiling and moiling 
masses of humanity, the so-called lower 
classes. It champions the cause of 
the emancipation of these lower cla.sses 
from the unbearable yoke of unrational 
and' unjust social conditons. It pro¬ 
claimed the identity of the interest of the 
individual with the interest of the race 
in general, and is, therefore, an inter¬ 
national, world-wide movement as far 
as general principles .are involved. So¬ 
cial Democracy stands for the brotherly 
co-operation of all the members of the 
human race for the purpose of exploit¬ 
ing the inexhaustible treasures of our 
common, benevolent mother—nature— 
for emulation instead of competition, 
for the survival of the best instead of 
the fittest, for the elevation instead of 
the degradation of the .human type, for 
the entire abolition instead of fostering 
and artificially creating class distinc¬ 
tions. for the propaganda of race in¬ 
stead of class conscioushess. 

Social Democracy does not expect to 
change human nature by elevating the 
morality of single individuals born, 
reared, educated and compelled to live 
in a grossly immoral environment and 
a state of society inviting immorality 
by its very construction and putting a 
premium on immorality by heathenish 
success worship, as the conservative and 
revolutionary utopian individualists do - 
expect or pretend to expect. Social 
Democracy projicses only to direct the 
instinct of self-preservation, so deeply 
rooted in humam nature, into channels 
where these most potent social powers 
will, by the law of social mechanics, turn 
constructive instead of destructive, or¬ 
ganizing instead of disorganizing, hu¬ 
manizing instead of bestializjng. 

The most rational way to abolish an 
evil is. to .remove the incentive for com¬ 
mitting it. This is exactly v.hat Social 
Democracy proposes to' do. Where 
there is no motive for exploitation of 
one man by another there can be no 
exploitation. Social Democracy for¬ 
tunately passed the utopian stage in 
which the individualists still linger. It 
builds its magnificent edifice for the 
future of humanity not on the sand of 
personal morality, but on the solid rock 
of knowledge of human nature and the 
laws cf social and economic life. It 
does not believe in creating social con¬ 
ditions by legislative fiats. It maintains 
that only such . laws are- operative 
which sanctify existing social and 
economic conditions, laws expressing 
deep-rooted convictions of the broad 
masses of the people. 

Social Democracy is consequently 
fully aware that, as Rome could not be 
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reckoned as an asset of the road, be¬ 
cause their earnings would not be in¬ 
creased. 

"The bill has passed the senate_so 

quietly that there was scarcely a ripple. 
It went through last session, when no¬ 
body cared. Nobody cares if it passes 
the house—except the railroad, and, 
possibly, the committee, and a few help^ 
less cit^ens whose toes happen to be 
trod upon. The ways are smoothed—it 

would be unkind to say greased_for 

this kind of lepslation. The geqtlemen 
who vote for it—who vote “to b^utify 
and adorn our ma^iiicent Capitol city’’ 
—;-and to pay a railroad for running its 
dirty tracks and engines up to the very 
front door of our legislative halls—will 
go home and hold up their heads before 
an admiring constituency. 

"But looking at it from the standpoint 
of the disinterested spectator, isn’t it a 
good bit of burglary ? 

"When this bill is put upon its pas¬ 
sage—as it is likely to be very soon— 
there will be a roll-call, which, if any¬ 
body were interested, would make thrill¬ 
ing reading for constituents. But who 
cares?” H. Gilson Gardner. 

The “Grand old oak,” with its "fifty 
arms so strong,” or a small specimen of 
the sturdy tribe, would make an ap¬ 
propriate Christmas tree for a branch 
of the Social Democratic party. It 
would typify strength and endurance 
"when a hundred years are gone ” But 
the orange tree, perhaps, with its peren¬ 
nial foliage and in ceaseless bloom, with 
fruit in every stage of development, 
from green to golden yellow, would pos¬ 
sibly more fittingly symbolize ^cialitm 
in its beautiful philanthropic work. 

With an imperial flourish the an¬ 
nouncement is made and telegraphed 
around the world that the crown prince 
of Germany is "one pf the finest shots 
in Europe.” .-Ml Germany is taxed to 
keep his royal dinner pail full of lux¬ 
uries. 


being and enjoyment. Among the lat¬ 
ter are municipal transportation and 
communication services, and these vi^- 
ly concern the interests of the working 
class. Nothing can be accomplished 
for the working class in cities so long 
as cities are controlled by the enemies 
of that class. 


but “toward meu.” The problem is to 
be solved on earth, not in some other 
state of existence. Socialists alone take 
the "heavenly host” at its word. It is 
their creed, their ritual, their shibbo¬ 
leth. 

We do not say that Christmas should 
not' be celebrated with feast and song 
and rapturous joy. Socialists do not 
undervalue the Christmas custom of 
banquets, reunions and the exchange 
of gifts and momentos of friendship and 
good will, but prize the day chiefly be¬ 
cause it keeps in perpetual remem¬ 
brance their mission to establish,, as 
the "heavenly host” announced, “On 
earth peace, good" will toward men." 
Milton sang— 

“Peace hath her victories. 

No less renowned than war.” 

And Socialists, grasping the full sig¬ 
nificance of the declaration, propose that 
the victories of peace shall be not only 
no less renowned than war, but a thou¬ 
sandfold more resplendent. 

Qmfusion Among Unionists 

“The committee on platform filed in 
and submitted a draft of a municipal 
platform. The draft prepared was dis¬ 
cussed at length by the convention, and 
an attempt was made to insert a munici¬ 
pal ownership plank. However, after 
more than an hour’s, discussion, the 
platform was adopted precisely as the 
committee had reported it.” 

The foregoing is taken from the 
Workers’ Call report of a meeting held 
by some, of the Socialists of Qiicago, 
Saturday evening, Dec. 15. This was 
the meeting that nominated a ticket for 
the spring election and called itself the 
“Socialist party.” Tlie paltform con¬ 
tains no demand whatever for public 
ownership of street railways, electric 
or gas lighting or power plants, or any 
other public or social utilities—the 
means of production and distribution. 

Tlie same meeting adopted the fol¬ 
lowing resolution as a part of its record 
and to emphasize its “revolutionary 
Socialism”: 

“That the Socialists of Chicago stand 
for a co-operative commonwealth; we 
recognize, nevertheless, THE NECES- 
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NOTES AND COMMENT 


ing to say to the workingman, “How 
are you. Bill?” or "How are you, 
Tom?” and, shaking him by the hand, 
make him feel that he was a good fel¬ 
low. Neither would it. And that is all 
that some wage slaves want. Just 
“jolly ’em along!” Do nothing that 
human justice demands, but “jolly ’em 
along!” Do anything that will cost the 
capitalist class nothing, but don’t get off 
their backs. “Jolly ’em along!” 

A speaker, addressing a meeting of 
the Methcxlist Social union of Chicago 
on the subject of crime, said “it has al¬ 
ways been true that where a great many 
different classes and conditions of peo¬ 
ple were brought together in a struggle 
for existence it means crime.” True 
enough; an environment that is essen¬ 
tially brutal and criminal will produce 
criminals. The capitalist system, forc¬ 
ing upon alt classes the struggle for ex¬ 
istence, is necessarily a crime-produc¬ 
ing system, and the only escape from 
it is in'Socialism, when the mere strug¬ 
gle to live, imposing on every one the 
necessity of being a social pirate, under 
the law or despite the law. will give 
place to social pro<luction for use,only. 
Capitalism is crime, and crime is an 
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National Vote for Socialism 

The canvass of the votes cast for Mc¬ 
Kinley and Bryan has been completed 
in all the states. Incomplete returns of 
the Social Democratic vote gives Debs 
85.344. but these figures do not include 
the vote in California, Maine, Alabama 
and Georgia; these states increase the 
vote to 94.604. This is probably less 
than one-half the vote actually cast for 
Eugene V.‘ Debs in the country. . 

Maloney, S. L. P. candidate for presi¬ 
dent, received 34,007, or 2,557 'ess than 
the vote of that party in 
The total vote of the country for so¬ 
cialism in 1900 is. therefore, according 
to the returns, 128,610, against 36,564 
in 1896.. It is, however, unquestionably 
true that in many states the votes of 
Social Democrats were not counted; 
they were destroyed or tampered with 
on the slightest pretext. Tliis was es¬ 
pecially true in Indiana and Texas.* 
The grand total of votes cast for all 
candidates was 13,969,966. The follow¬ 
ing table gives the Social Democratic 
party votes by states: 

Alabama. 500 

California . 7.672 

Colorado . 687 

ConnecUont . 1,029 

Delaware ..... 56 

Florida. 601 

Georgia. 300 

Illinois . 9.687 

Indiana. 2,374 

Iowa . 2,742 

Kansas . 1,605 

Kentucky. 760. 

Maine. 887 

Maryland__.. 876 

Massachusetts*.9,617 

Michigan . 2,826 


get away with the swag. This is the only 
excuse for troubling the outside world 
with any mention of the pending bill for 
the elevation of the tracks of the above- 
mentioned company at their terminal 
near the Capitol building. 

"Perhaps some soft-hearted reader 
will drop a tear for the sad -fate of a 
number of Washington’s permanent 
citizens who do not like it—or some 
features of it—and who arc quite power¬ 
less to help themselves; but they can be 
consoled with the knowledge that the 
majority of the residents are appeased 
by the thought that three-quarters of a 
million is taken from the general treas¬ 
ury, and only half of the grab is saddled 
on them. There ate no aldermen here, 
and while an alderman is a qualified 
blessing, it is at least possible to get up 
a lynching sentiment among his neigh¬ 
bors. anil thus appeal to his reason. 

"But the committee on the District 
of Columbia, which has corresponding 
functions, is made up of non-residents, 
and the dweller in Eckington or on 
rymiii \..apiiui siicci riims mai cimii- 
man Babcock's neighbors are all out 
ill Necedah, Wis., and that their inter¬ 
est in Washington track elevation is 
extremely remote. What do the people 
of Nebraska or Maryland or Tennessee 
care whether the Baltimore & Ohio lo¬ 
cates its roundhouse on B street or in 
Pennsylvania avenue? They never saw 
cither site, and are quite willing to leave 
it to Mr. Mercer, Mr. Mudd, or Mr. 
Simms. 

“.And that’s how it happened that a 
delegation of incensed Washingtonians 
stood outside the locked door of the dis¬ 
trict committee-room last Friday and 
the air blue with futile and wicked 
oaths. They came to lodge a protest, 
th'ey objected to the location of a round¬ 
house in their front yards; in response 
to their appeal the committee sent out 
the attorney of the railroad to listen to 
their troubles. It was an “executive ses¬ 
sion” between the committee and the 
general counsel of the railroad. 

"Tltcre is no need to elaborate on the 
provisions of the bill. Its scope and 
general character may be judged from 
the fact that the road is given pow-er to 
condemn any land it may want for its 
right of way in the tract bounded on the 
south by the capitol grounds, on the 
west by North Capitol street, on the 
cast by Second street, and on the nortlv 
by the boundaries of the District of 
lumbia. It may bring ks trainsfus 
freight cars, and its passenger station 
right up to the nation’s capitol. Fur¬ 
ther, it is given the right of way to con¬ 
nect with the tracks of the Pennsylvania 
railroad—a privilege for which it of¬ 
fered $1,250,000 in 1887. It proposed 
at that time to tunnel Capitol hill. The 
bill permits the road to close perma¬ 
nently seven of the principal streets in 
the vicinity of the capitol. It gives them 
nearly two whole square .4 on which to 
erect a terminal station. It gives them 
several acres of streets for right of wa^ 
and it saddles the damage suits on tli^ 
District of" Columbia. 

"In consideration of which, and of the 
million and a half bonus, or subsidy, or 
grab, or graft, or whatever sounds most 
euphonious, it agrees to elevate its 
tracks. And this in the face of the fact 
that in less than nine years the road 
will lose by expiration the franchise 
which permits it to use steam on the 
right of way by which it enters from 
New York, One of the road’s lawyers 
admitted to the committee that the* bill 
for damages resulting from grade cross¬ 
ing accidents was $^.000 a year. He 
admitted that this was a partial incen¬ 
tive to the road for desiring to elevate 
the tracks. That much would be saved. 
The cost of the proposed work is esti¬ 
mated by the railroad engineers at $5,- 
ooofloo. They say this should not be 


Speaking pf holiday gifts, why not 
give the Social Democratic party a hun¬ 
dred new branches and The Social Dem¬ 
ocratic Herald a thousand new sub¬ 
scribers ? The giving would be scarcely 
less enjoyable than the receiving. 

.As an illustration of the opportuni¬ 
ties our civilization affords aspiring 
young men to ^ow up with the coun¬ 
try, it is authoritatively stated that Ter¬ 
ry McGovern, prince of the prize ring, 
has made in a short time $112,000 by 
the masterful use of his fists.. (Besides, 
his reputation .as a pugilist ha^ enabled 
him to rake in several more thousands, 
until he is now worth about $150,000, 
and contemplates retiring on his money 
and laurels to spend the remainder of 
tils xiAy:* ill scvKiiig Piizc 

fighting in the United States and bull 


A new industry was started out at 
Omaha last week. Of all recent ven¬ 
tures in the money-making line few im¬ 
pose less labor or offer inducements for 
larger pay. .All that is required is a 
good nerve and ability to discriminate 
between the children of a dollar-a-day 
wage slave and a millionaire. The orig¬ 
inators of the industry kidnaped a young 
son of Cudahy, millionaire pork packer, 
hid him away until his wealthy papa 
was ready with a ransom and, accord¬ 
ing to report, the promoters’ Christmas 
was merry, even hilarious. The secret 
of success in this line is to pick out the 
right kid. 

.'liter a lumdreti ycifi, of expenmi'ni- 
ing with election laws to secure honest 
elections, each one proving a failure, 
the machine is to be introduced. It ap¬ 
pears plausible that machine politics 
should culminate in a voting machine. 
The ballot gives place to the button, and 
introduces the juvenile game, of "Who’s 
got the button?” in a vastly expanded 
form. 


lesota 


lonfana 


Nebraska. 

New Hampshire 

New Jersey_ 

New York .,... 
North Dakota . 

Ohio. 

Oregon . 

PennsylTanta .. 
South Dakota .. 

Tennessee . 

Texas .. 

Utah . 

Vermont. 

Washington ... 
West Virginia . 
Wisconsin . 


fighting in Spain civilize downward. 

“Fo’ de Lord,” said an Afro-Ameri¬ 
can wage slave, “I voted for Boss ’Kin- 
Icy—now jes’ look at my dinner pail; 
hit done hold more’n a quart, and Tse 
gwine to strike for a bigger bucket— 

T ic ct, i» ““ 


public ownership of their properties in 
Chicago; neither does the People’s 
Gas company. What we are contending 
for is not that municipalization of any¬ 
thing is Socialism, but that, since the 
Socialization of “public utilities” can¬ 
not be achieved for the general public 
interest b)' capitalist parties, it neces¬ 
sarily devolves upon Socialists to pur¬ 
sue a clear-cut policy to accomplish the 
end sought for—viz., the co-operative 
commonwealth; in such pursuit and 
also "to obtain for the working class 
all that is jiossible under the present sys¬ 
tem as long as it lasts,” the thing to be' 
done is to educate the working class up 
to a thorough understanding of the 
meaning and final significance of every 
step taken. 

A party that refuses to adopt in its 
program of immediate political demands 
one declaring for the Socialization of 
that large class of public utilities oper¬ 
ated for private profit in cities, although 
some of the direct results of public own¬ 
ership, “while the present system lasts,” 
might be unsatisfactory, and at the same 
time recognizes the “necessity,” mark 
that, the "necessity of obtaining for the 
working class all that is possible under 
the present system,” is neither a Social¬ 
ist nor a revolutionary party. Its ut¬ 
terances are confused and confusing. In 
its attempt to be heroic it has generated 
wind in the stomach. It disembowels 
its own resolutions and platform with 
the statement that neither are of any 
.account. It favors “the employment of 
all unemployed citizens by the munici¬ 
pality,” but they must be employed in 
competition with workers privately em¬ 
ployed—tliere is no other way—and 
may not be given employment on a 
municipal street railway or in a Social¬ 
ized electric power plant. 

The fkicial Democratic party is not 
waiting for a revolution; it is in a revo¬ 
lution already here. Toward the cul¬ 
minating era, the climax of the revolu¬ 
tionary forces operating in society, steps 
are taken each day and advances are 
continuously and inevitably made. The 
security of the future depends largely 
upon whether these steps are in the 
right direction, that is to say, whether 
in the final readjustment from capitalist 
industry they make for democratic So¬ 
cialism and the co-operative common¬ 
wealth. Therefore the Social Demo¬ 
cratic party seeks to build up a power¬ 
ful organization in community and na¬ 
tion to t^}t< possession of the public 
powers and direct every step made in' 
the reorganization of industry and all 
the indispensable services of social well¬ 


lis, suh!” 

ROeXEFELLER’S CHRISTMAS DAY 
John D. Rockefeller’s Christmas sons la 
the morning before going to his downtown 
office, to advance the price of oil and count 
his cash, is about as follows; 

My lie la ever flowing, irow.ng, flowing— 
My lie is ever flowing, like rivers to the sea. 
And stllL O Lord, I’m boring, boring, boring; 
And still, O Lord, I’m boring, as busy as a 
bee. 

l am forever piping, piping, piping; 

Yea. Lord, I’m always piping the lllumlaat- 
Ing stuff. 

And, O Lord, I’ll keep on piping, piping; 
piping— 

Yes. Lonl, I’ll keep on piping till the world 
has got enough. 

My pumps are always pumping, pumping. 
My pumps are ever pumping iny lie into my 
tanks; 

And, O Lrfird, I’ll keep on pumping, pump¬ 
ing. pumping— 

^es. Lord, I’ll keep on pumping and giving 
thee my thanks. . 

York, Dec. 6. 1900. X rW. 


There is no chance under heaven for 
a workingman to secure wealth until he 
owns himself. The philosophy of the 
old darky ’fo' de wa’ fairly illustrates 
the idea. During a pelting storm he 
was seen with his hat under his arm, 
while his head was exposed. Being 
asked why he did not wear his hat, he 
replied; "Dis hat is dis nigger’s; dis 
head is Marse Bob’s.” 


Total..94,604 

Tlie Social Democratic party will be 
fourth on the ballot in the next elec¬ 
tion. 


Christmas 

In waiting of Christmas, the anni¬ 
versary of the hirth of Jesus, in the 
town.of Bethlehem, Judea, a hit of his¬ 
tory will not be out of place. 

It is recorded that on the occassioti 
of the birth of Jesus an angel appeared 
to shepherds watching their flocks by 
night and said; "I bring you good 
tidings of great joy which shall he unto 
all people, for unto you is born this day 
in the city of David a Savior, which is 
Christ the Lord. . . . And sudden¬ 
ly there was with the-angel a multitude 
of the heavenly hosts praising God and 
saying. GLORY TO GOD IN THE 
HIGHEST, AND ON EARTH 
PEACE, GOOD WILL TOWARD 
MEN.” 

Is this a true history of the event? 
It is so accepted by all Christendom. 
But neither "on earth peace” nor “good 
will toward men” has blessed mankind. 
Nevertheless, the "heavenly hosts” 
made the announcement. It voiced 
faith in the redeeming power of human 
nature, and of a good time coming. 
Socialism grasps the idea and values it 
(oT all it is worth. It believes in a 
civilization of peace and of good will. 
Socialism would eliminate from our 
civilization the savagery of war and in¬ 
troduce “good will toward men.” If 
this cannot be done, then the sooner 
the earth is transformed into a tomb 
the better. If peace is never to come, 
if a'1 the baser elements of human 
nature are forever to prevail and hold 
the world in subjection, then what we 
call “Christian civilization” should haul 
down its flag and capitulate and permit 
the devil to have full sway. Socialists 
do not propose to surrender. 'Thev do 
not treat the announcement of “peace 
on earth” as a vagary; nor “good will 
toward men” as a huge delusion. 

It will be borne in mind that the 
"heavenly host” did not say “peace in 
heaven,” nor "good will toward angels,” 


-As an item showing the progressive 
character of our. prosperity, statistics 
show that'the United States has 250,-> 
000 habitual criminals. The number 
does not include apprentices in crime, 
nor the various types of well-dressed 
and educated embezzlers, who are try¬ 
ing to enter upper crust circles to which 
the passport is money. 

If you would be truly wise, be a So¬ 
cialist. If you would be truly great, 
be a Socialist. If you would be truly 
gcKKl. be a Socialist. Socialism vitalizes 
every faculty of the soul, enlarges the 
domain of effort and creates a never 
ending series of mind and heart felici¬ 
ties. . 


ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS ^ 

W. E. A.. Washington.—If you And In this 
paper no reference or reply to the slanders 
of such people as are mentioned In your let¬ 
ter, It Is because we are Indiflerent to their 
ravings and have no space to waste on them. 
They have all about run out of yam. As to 
the petty humbug, C. R. M., whom yon 
think should be singled out by us for a 
special berating, we will say that bis p»^ 
sonal and vituperative attacks on the 
"Washington street bosses” grew out of per¬ 
sonal pique because the Herald refused to 
publish atticks on De Leon from his pen. 
The "offielal organ’ would have been In¬ 
dispensable and all right had he been al¬ 
lowed to use It as a medium for bis brih 
liant, self-edlfylng effusions. No; the fig¬ 
ures he gives on the manifesto referendum] 
are not correct f 

M. H., Illinois.—The communication from 
Springfield addressed to the National Ex- 
ecuUve Board of the Social Democratic 
■party, like all documents on "union” emanat¬ 
ing from that source. Is full of untmths 
and misstatements. (1) ’The convention was 
not called without consulting members of 
the party. (2) It was not decided upon at 
a meeting of ’’one” Chicago local. (3) It 
la not true that the Socialist forces were 
by the "Washington street leaders." 

1 41 Neither the Social Democratic partT, 
Its "leaders,” nor Its paper b«« ever Inau¬ 
gurated an era of persons] abuse. (6) The 
only- ’’union" which the rank and file In 
Chicago "forced” ■was political co-operation 
for the campaign of 1900. The con.-luct of 
lhat campaign by the “nnlonlsts" (in Chl- 
■mgo and elsewhere) nnlllfied any prospect 
there may hare been for organic nnlon. 
From first to last, discord, distrust and ths 
failure of unity are directly and enri.reiy ab 
trlbutable to those who have been most 
active for “union,” 


The Filipinos are baginning to arrive 
in the United States. One of them 
touched Milwaukee, but was denied ad¬ 
mittance at several hotels because he 
looks like a "nigger.” When a man 
looks so much like a "niggir” that an 
average hotel clerk can’t see the differ¬ 
ence, his case is rather dark. 


Why is food poisoned and adul¬ 
terated ? 'There is only one reply: It 
is done for profit. Under Socialism food 
will be produced for people to eat, and 
not to sell for. a profit. Therefore, un¬ 
der Socialism, people will eat without 
being pois’oned. 

There is only one way to be honest, 
as there is only one way to tell the 
truth; but dishonesty is as prolific of 
ways and methods to deceive as capi¬ 
talism is to steal the earnings of labor. 

Chicago has developed a new type of 
capitalism. It was recently discovered 
that a footpad had organized a com¬ 
bine in which a number of footpads had 
their districts and robbed on commis¬ 
sion. 
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Various Distinct Eras in the March 
of Human Progress Noted—The 
Deveiopment of Capitaiist 
System of Production 


the communist manifesto 


EMiution ol Capitalism and tha Goal to 
Which it Inevitably Tends—Unerring 
Ferecasts of Marx and Engels 


^ By J»m«M OamU 

That the next stage in hunia;i history 
will be of a communal or social charac¬ 
ter none can doubt who investigate the 
industrial forces and social phenomena 
that arc struggling for expression. They 
certainly do not indicate a reversal back 
to individual and isolated methods. 
Whether it will come through a violent 
catastrophe rests with those who op¬ 
pose a peaceful solution. The only dan¬ 
ger lies in trying to thwart it at the 
opportune moment when peaceful meth¬ 
ods would suffice in accomplishing the 
change. In this case violence is in¬ 
evitable. To those who object to the 
transformation by repeating the Dar¬ 
winian formula we can say that So¬ 
cialism does not imply the cessation of 
the struggle for existence. On the con¬ 
trary, Socjalists rely on this very strug¬ 
gle for the dynamic force to usher in 
the era of collectivism. The struggle 
will continue, but its fangs will be 
<^wn. The struggle will be carried 
to a higher plane with more human wea¬ 
pons and the success of one will not be 
conditioned on the crushing»of another. 
Your successful advance will leave in 
the hands of your competitor those ad¬ 
vantages he has acquired, instead of 
appropriating them entirely as is the 
case now. While equality of wealth will 
not prevail, the opportunities for ac¬ 
quiring it will be held in common and 
guaranteed to all. Private property in 
one's personal products or their equiva¬ 
lent will be held sacred, but the means 
by which they are produced will be held 
as the joint heritage of all, thus render¬ 
ing impossible class rulership and the 
exploitation which necessarily accom¬ 
panies it. 

The assertion that given equality of 
opportunity with the full social value of 
one's toil would only tend to increase 
population to such an extent that these 
advantages would be neutralized, is not 
borne out by the facts of everyday ex¬ 
perience. The facts arc that popula¬ 
tion increases more rapidly in those 
centers where the debasing, instead of 
the uplifting, influences are at work— 
namely, the slums. Here where the 
exploitation, degradation and misery are 
the keenest will be found the largest 
families and population increasing fast¬ 
er than elsewhere. The same seems to 
hold true of animals. Rabbits and field 
mice that are constantly being preyed 
upon and hunted down breed faster than 
those less harassed by these circum¬ 
stances. The history of the struggle for 
existence has been characterized by the 
progressive modification of its severity, 
uch advance made by man has been 
followed by the elimination of some of 
its brutal features. In the ancient world 
it was a struggle for civic equality, in 
the middle ages it becomes a struggle 
lor religious equality, and the eighteenth 
century witnessed the struggle for polit¬ 
ical equality. All these advantages 
have been gained and retrogression has 
not yet set in. Had the Darwinian lived 
during the days of Plato and Aristotle 
he would have opposed all these and 
would have predicted the destruction 
of civilization on the attainment of each 
of these advantages by all men. 

The threshold of the twentieth cen¬ 
tury witnesses the struggle of the ad¬ 
vantage, equality of opportunity, and to 
their shame be it said, the majority of 
xcientific men link their cner^ and 
talents to the juggernaut of capitalism, 
and offer their services to the employ¬ 
ing class. And the old objections are 
advanced as an excuse for their action. 
Such Darwinians to be consistent 
ihould cease to tend their flower gar¬ 
dens and let the flowers fight it out 
vrith the weeds. In this case there would 
be no doubt which would be the "fittest 
to survive," but they would also be 
conscious that they had the power to 
fit the flowers to survive had they 
osen to do so. The moral is apparent, 
le trouble with the average follower 
Darwin, who is not a Socialist, is his 
rsistency in borrowing a few dogrnas 
I the biological formula and carrying 
...1 over into the field of sociology 
thoiit any qualification whatever and 
‘hout asking himself whether these 
nas are adequate to express or ex- 
1 the complex phenomena of social 
ilution. While this formula is val- 
ble in sociological research, yet it is 
ctically valueless when investigating 
;h phenomena as wages, interest. 
It, profits, ethics, morals, etc. These 
not appear in the field of biology'. 
Vf are new factors that appear in the 
of civilized man and distinguishes 


[The 


him from the brute creation. They of 
necessity imply laws of their own and 
these laws cannot be grasped'otherwise 
than by a thorough investigation of the 
sphere • within which they act, that is 
economics and sociology, and not Bi¬ 
ology. 

The Darwinian who confines himself 
within the limits of biology has yet to 
learn with Shakespeare that “there are 
more things in heaven and earth th^n 
is dreamt of in his philosophy.” 

In conclusion, there are not wanting 
signs indicating a world change in the 
capitalist nations of the earth. The 
present cry of "expansion” is the death 
gasp of the old order of things strug- 
gling against the inevitable. The mar¬ 
velous advance made in the wealth pro¬ 
ductive forces, due to the centralization 
of capital and the perfection of machin¬ 
ery, has been accomplished at the ex¬ 
pense of reducing the home market by 
displacing labor and cutting the wage’s 
of those still employed, thus leaving 
i.i the hands of the capitalist owners 
$2,000,000,000 of surplus products on 
hand and no “effective” demand for 
them at home. Chauncey Depew ad¬ 
mitted this in his speech at the national 
convention held at Philadelphia a few 
short months ago. If no.detnand exists 
at home then it must be found abroad. 
Hence the expansion policy is decided 
upon and every capitalist nation of the 
earth is scouring the globe for markets 
to dump their surplus products wrung 
from those who produced them. Rut 
this cannot last long. When foreign 
peoples are brought in contact with the 
so-called cirilized nations they learn 
the arts of their conquerors and in time 
introduce the new methods of produc¬ 
tion and they soon have a surplus on 
hand which qualifies them to take their 
stand with the others in seeking foreign 
markets instead of providing one. Thus 
Japan, in the short space of fifty years, 
has undergone a complete change from 
feudalism to capitalism, a change which 
required as much as two and three hun¬ 
dred years in some of the nations of 
Europe. Japan is now one of the most 
successful competitors for the markets 
of the world. The entrance of the allies 
into Qiina will produce the same result 
in time, so that when there are no more 
markets to be secured an industrial 
world deadlock is inevitable. When no 
more markets are at hand the surplus 
productions will flow back to their own¬ 
ers and the capitalist system will reach 
the climax of its absurdity by present¬ 
ing the remarkable spectacle of a peo¬ 
ple starving amidst a deluge of wealth. 
Hiese are logical deductions from facts 
and forces at work in capitalist society. 
Happy be he whose privilege it is to 
contribute his mite, little as it may be, 
to the solution of the sphinx riddle that 
is puzzling millions whose hearts are 
seared- and whose souls are wrenched 
because of the picture of that one of 
whom the poet hath said: 

"Down all the stretch of hell to its 
last gulf there is no shape more terrible 
than this!” 

To conclude in the words of a great 
writer: "It is true our present society 
carries an appearance of vigor and vital¬ 
ity which seems to defy assault, but if 
we put our ear to this exuberant life, 
we can hear the slow rumblings of death 
destroying it from within. A splendid 
mantle covers our civilization, but on 
looking more closely we see that it has 
already lost its sheen; its brilliant colors 
are beginning to fade, and ere long this 
splendid cloak will become the funeral 
shroud in which capitalistic society will 
sleep its last. Under the apparent signs 
of health, science must look for the 
symptoms of-disease, and watch for the 
premonitions of death. It should not, 
however, attempt to avert an inevitable 
destiny, but rather endeavor to moder¬ 
ate the convulsions which must inevita¬ 
bly accompany the birth of a new and 
more vigorous society.” 

The Children’s Aid society of New 
York deplores the fact that children are 
pouring into the country from Italy, 
Austria, Hungary, Russia and other 
European states, who are to be "edu¬ 
cated to lives of usefulness and right 
living.” No mention is made of Ameri¬ 
can children who need education. In 
the anthracite coal region there are not 
less than 3,000. "breaker boys” who 
never went to school a day nor an hour 
in their lives. They are the young wage 
slaves of capitalism, and no church nor 
children’s aid society pays any more 
attention to their education than if they 
were so many mule colts. Christmas 
would be a good day to petition the 
Pennsylvania legislature to enact a law 
by winch these boys, rescued from lives 
o’f ignorance, vice and degradation, 
might become valued citizens of the 
slate and country, and in this effort 
Socialists might, with eminent propri¬ 
ety. take the lead. Possibly John VVana- 
maker might be induced to abandon his 
bargain counter long enough to help 
such a cause. 


A f)oet.wrote; "Earth hath no sor¬ 
row heaven cannot heal.” Possibly, but 
there are a vast number of sorrows it 
does not heal—left, perhaps, for So¬ 
cialism to find and apply the needed 
remedy. The work could not have been 
committed to better hands. 


In the march of Christian civilization 
the standing army of the United States 
is to be increased to 100,000 officers and 
men. Capitalism hails this increase of 
the standing army with special delight. 


WOMAN GONSIDENEO 

AS A HUMAN BEINB 

While 1 work for Socialism as prom¬ 
ising something better than present-day 
conditions, 1 cannot bring to the cause 
that enthusiasm which it would inspire 
if I felt that Socialists as a class were 
sincere in their professed advocacy of 
equal rights to women. 1 was not sur¬ 
prised to find that woman is just as 
much of an afterthought with the aver¬ 
age Socialist as she was with the He¬ 
brew god. (As all gods look alike to 
me, I write them all with a little g.) 
The Socialist papers, conscious that the 
peculiar injustice which the laboring 
man suffers has tended to crush his self- 
respect, spare no opportunity to inspire 
him with a sense of his dignity and of 
his importance as a social factor. On 
the contrary, the Socialist papers not 
only have next to nothing toward culti¬ 
vating women to a similar respect, but 
often give space to matter openly or 
impliedly contemptuous of womanhood. 
Pe.''haps it is well that they do not make 
a specialty of "woman's cause,” unless 
they could prove themselves better 
qualified for the task than is the aver¬ 
age reformer—man or woman—who es¬ 
says to defend womanhood, which is 
usually viewed in a light so intensely 
sexual that'the reader, unless already 
beyond the need of education on such' 
lines, is sure to confound animalism 
with motherhood. 

The fact is simply that the average 
man has but so slightly risen above the 
animal plane—woman, ditto—that he 
cannot think of a woman first as a 
human being with human needs, crav¬ 
ings, aspirations; he can think of her 
first only in a sex relation, and secondly* 
as a being endowed with human needs, 
cravings, aspirations. History—.m- 
cient, mediaeval and modern—science, 
philosophy and journalism, past and 
current, are so sexocratically exclusive, 
so comically masculine, that, btit for the 
Sunday press, “woman's page"—unwit¬ 
ting monument of woman's insignifi¬ 
cance—some later r.ice of manlier men 
might well infer this to have been, in 
our times and hitherto, a womanless 
planet whereon every son was born a la 
iilinerva. 

.When a man sets out to free men 
he views them in their broadly indus¬ 
trial, political and social relations, re¬ 
membering them as possible husbands 
or fathers only incidentally. The "rights 
of man” are recognized as inherent sim¬ 
ply in manhood, regardless of celibacy 
or matrimony, paternity or childless¬ 
ness. On the contrary every institution, 
old or new, must first pry into a wom¬ 
an's personal rclations.asccrtain whether 
she be mother, wife, widowed, divorced 
or celibate, and then determine on those 
grounds just how few rights she may 
be allowed, and how many wrongs may 
with impunity be inflicted upon her. She 
has absolutely no inherent rights as a 
human being, no, not the right even to 
human necessaries, which man-ruled 
society allows her rather by reason of 
her being some other man’s daughter, 
his wife, "his widow”—one never he.ars 
of any man’s being her widower. 

The average man can abstract an¬ 
other man as kinless, and yet regard 
him as clothed with all the rights and 
consequence of a patriarch; he can 
think of a kinless woman only as a stdt- 
ject for wrongs or for charity. 

However far any individual man may 
be from wronging her actively or pas¬ 
sively, what a commentary upon man¬ 
hood is its own view of womanhood! If 
a man set out to right the wrongs of 
some race or class of oppressed men. 
and the burden of his song were those 
men's liusbandhOod and fatherhood, he 
would be accounted a simpleton. How¬ 
ever glowingly a man may extol woman¬ 
hood, until he proves practically that he 
accords to a woman solely by reason of 
her humanhood the same rights which 
he accords to a man solely by reasob 
of his humanhood. ■ his vaunted rever¬ 
ence for womanhood will be known by 
the gaudy tatters with which he thinly 
veils his own animalism. 

Certainly such Socialist papers as I 
have read do not have that tone which 
one has a right to expeU from the press 
of a class of reformers professedly ad¬ 
vocating equal rights. It would seem 
that Socialists, just as strongly as non- 
Socialists, are imbued with the absurd 
idea that man is the race, woman his ap¬ 
pendage.. His own rights can never be 
secure until he is sufficiently developed 
mentally and morally to grasp the axiom 
that he is but one-half of that humanity 
of which woman is the other half. His 
kinship to her, however he may wish it 
to be otherwise and endeavor so to make 
it. is not a thing which he can put on 
and off at will; his destiny is inextrica¬ 
bly bound up with hers, and until all 
womanhood is free some men will neces¬ 
sarily be under some phase of bondage 
to o'tlier men. 

Even many advanced reformers do 
not seem yet to have realized tliat paper 
constitutions can never be a guaranty 
qven of masculine liberties; that the 
only bulwark of free institutions is the 
spirit of those institutions in the hearts 
of the people themselves; and the 
hearts even of the masculine half of 
the people can never be imbued with 
the spirit of such free institutions as 
they ordain so long as manhood is freer, 
eitlrer in theory or in fact, than woman¬ 
hood ; for no statesmanship can keep 
a son from inheriting the servile nature 
consequent upon his mother’s subordi¬ 
nation, let it weigh ever so lightly upon 


her individually, or even only insensi¬ 
bly by transmission from the feminine 
sex collectivity. 

No theory of government, however 
perfect in itself, can work out the ends 
it is designed to work unless the spirit 
of such government lives in the hearts 
of the people. If Socialists can realize 
this, let them prove that they really de¬ 
sire liberty and equality for all by seri¬ 
ously setting about educating S^ialist 
men and working women to a sense of 
human rights for woman, which shall 
mean identically what is meant by hu- j 
man rights for man; for Socialist ed- ' 
itors cannot be unaware that many men 
Socialists are far from the idea of sex 
equality, and that women themselves 
sadly need to be educated to a sense 
of their own rights. Nor should the 
stupidity or pusillanimity of the particu¬ 
lar woman be allowed to discourage suqli 
effort; for it cannot be successfully dis¬ 
puted that woman, more hopelessly, ^ 
helplessly and completely enslaved than | 
any race or class of men have ever been 1 
or could ever be, has dared and sac- ; 
rificed more to secure her own freedom i 
than has any enslaved class of me 
known to history. 

H. .Augusta Howard. 


THE BOGUS UNIONISTS 

Etlitor the Herald; .As you probably 
know, the Socialists of the country arc 
just now being tlelugcd with copies of a 
paper called the Nebraska Socialist, the 
reason for such liberality being that this 
paper has entered the ranks of that 
motley aggregation known as the "uni- 
ficationists.” It is a psychological phe¬ 
nomena that when there is a row on, or 
wlien some people imagine there is, cer¬ 
tain types of humanity are attracted to 
the scene and are willing to contribute 
any amount of energy in contribution to 
it, just for the love of rows. And so we 
have tile spectacle at this time, when all 
socialist pockets arc supposed to have 
been drained by the demands of the re¬ 
cent campaign, of money and activity 
used practically for a thing that is at 
best the mere echo of a shadow. It is 
a pity this energy could not be used for 
propagating socialism, instead of being 
used to stir up dissension in the ranks 
of the organized socialists. These 
"unity” fellows are loud in their cry that 
the Social Democratic party (the real 
and original one—not the counterfeit 
article) is preventing harmony in the 


ranks in this country, but these bawlers 
for harmony show their insincerity when 
you put some point blank question to 
them. All you have to do is to ask them 
some of the following questions: 

"If you want a united movement, why 
don’t you join the party as an individ¬ 
ual ?” 

"Why didn’t the kangaroos do this 
in the first place?” 

“What interest , did they have that 
prevented such a .course ?” 

"Was harmony secured by ignoring a 
plain referendum and setting up a rival 
party, and stealing our party name?” 

"If the kangaroos wanted a harmoni¬ 
ous movement why did they, and do 
they seek- by all possible means to dis¬ 
organize and disrupt the party already 
in existence?” 

"As all that is necessary to secure 
unity is for the bawlers for unity to join 
the party, arc they not the ones who 
stand in the way ?” 

"If a unity, so-called, were to be se¬ 
cured according to the program of the 
unity—or—bust fellows, what kind of 
socialism would they want us to have, 
the 'fusion—Silver Republican— middle 
class socialism of the Ricktr—Kharas 
hypnotists, or the anti-public ownership 
socialism of the Qiicago kangaroos?” 

Other equally pointed questions sug¬ 
gest themselves. But the fact is that 
the "unity” cry is a bogus one, that the 
"unity” people are not themselves 
united as to their motives for working 
together in this crusade, against the 
harmony of the Social Democratic 
part,)’, some having a desire to capture 
the movement for the sake of certain 
interests, others from the des'ire to use 
the movement for political trading with 
capitalistic parties, others because they 
dream of great good to socialism by de¬ 
luging the movement .with the stranded 
radical politicians of the Democratic 
party, and others still because they like 
to keep up a row. Heretofore, most of 
these discor<lant elements have been 
held together by the "hot-air reports” of 
great success in downing our party sent 
out from Springfield. Now that Spring- 
field is bankrupt and an admitted fail¬ 
ure, they are trying to cover up their 
defeat as well as to provide themselves 
a crafty retreat, by renewing the cry 
for “unity.” . ’ 

Loyalty to the Social Democratic 
party is the short cut to unity. 

Iowa. Harmony. 


BNANOH SUPPLIES 

Meatbcrahlp Cards (per 100). 1.00 

Msaabarsklp Appllcatlsas (lOt).25 

Caastitatlaas (eacb). Mi 

Saad ardart with cash ta Theedara Dabs, 
l2dWashlnctaa Street, Cbicata. Na sup¬ 
plies sent aa credit. 


A PRIMER OF SOCIALISM 

A 32.page pamphlet which ooutaios iu ad- 
ditioD to the “ Primer ot SocialUm,” by Q. C. 
ClemeDs,**8ociaIizinKa8tat«,” by the late 
LaurenceQronlund, and “BoouomicTenna 
and Phrases.” by A. P. Hassl. 

One of the etrospeet pamphlets for propa¬ 
ganda yet leaned. A splendid Tote-maker, and 
thousands should be circulated before electioa. 

PER COPr, 6 CENT8-PER 100, $1.50 

Addreaa, Debs Pabllshlag Co. 

Terre Haute, lodiant. 


LOCAL BRANCHES 


]r«tle«« Bnuiek MmIUks la»«rt«d it 
tft CmmU p«r M^mth 


OAlslFOBlOA 

Liberty BranotL Mas Fraaoiaoe, koldt FObUc 

meetlncs erery 8an4ay aad WetBeetey •▼•d* 

Ian. oommanolDC I. AdmlMleB free. 

Buelneaa meetlnse (for Beaibere) ernr Tbuie- 
4ey erenliiF* 

Mambervkupi Social Deie ecieitHcreld freotoeBob 
mambor, TFi oeoU per Hioatb. 

Apply to tbe Mcretery, John C. Weelay, 117 Tmrk 
■treet. 

Brmoch No. 8, Los AogrlM, meets every 8 do* 
dey efteraooo et I o’eleok et Woodmea'a Hell, IBH 
Bpriag 8t. J. f reoe. 700 Deytoe Ave.. SeereUry. 

Rreneb 12. Bea Freneaeco (OermeA). Holda boaloaea 
meetiof ftret Hnndey eeeb ouotfa. et 1 o’eloek p. m.. et 
117 vireet. A^tetion meeUDg oa third UoDoey 

eveeing.eexae plaee,to whlebpablto la invited. Aoguat 
F. Meyer, eeeretery, 140t Polk atreet. 

OOLOBAOO 

Breaob No, 2, Qe^dfleld, meeta avary Seedey et 7:B) 
p. a., et City Hell. Cbee. LeCemp, iMratery. 

ooimcrricuTe 

The Go&aeetieol Btete ConaaiUee aeete the leal 
fieeday of eeeb moatb et t p. m.. et P. Bobeffer’a, JtS9 
Mel^t.. Hertford- Lo^ Behlef, Bee., 18 Bpriag Bi., 
fioekrille, Coao. 

Breaeh No. I. Naw Herea, meeta every Wedeeeday 
eTeolag, et 8 p. m., et Aorore Hell. C. Vulmer, Bee. 

Breech No. ^Bockville. (^ae., meeta firat eed third 
Tberadeyaet Tora Hell meeting room. Village etreet. 
Bacretery, Eioberd Niederwerfar. Box 780. 

IKXXKOUU 

lleotloga •€ Ckiomw Ceatrel Cocamlttee bald 
raguleiiy aaeond aai fourth Wednakbiya •t 
each mouth et Dr. J. H. Qf aac*e olBoa, AS Deer* 
bore 8t. 

Breooh No. 1. CkloeBp, m—U •rtj Wednaoday 
rTonlng. Tboceea Klrwla. Saoretery. WH Waat 
worth Are. 

Breach No. 2 (Boheouee) Gbioego. aeele tret ead 
ibM Betardey et I p. m. et Negl'a Hell, lUee 
ialead Ave. 

Breach No. 8 (Bobemiea), Chicago, meeta a eooad ead 
foo^ Moadeya et 8 p.a. In Doad^'a piece, 1080 W. 
IBtfa pleoe. Joaoph Doader. Beeretery. 

Breach No. 8, Cbiaego, aeete eecosd ead foarth Baa- 
deya of eacb month at Pioerik*a HeU, eor. Cealre 
eve. ead IDth at. Joe. C^ray, Bee*y< IM w. lltb Bt. 

Breach No. dtChleego. Meeta et Adolph Jeakow- 
aki'a piece. 084 Weetklet atreet. every other Betardey 
la the meaih. A. Geielor. Sec.. 736 W. 30th atreet. 

8reeek Ne. 8. (Bebeaiee) Chicago, aeeteeeeond ead 

foortb Sondey. ei • e. a., et 1002 Llecoia Street. J. A. 
Aabroe, Beeretery. 48lt Wood Street. 

Breach No. 8. (Jhieego, meeta et 1148 W. Mrd et., Ant 
eed third Baadeya at 8 p. a. Ooa. Leraoo, Beeretery, 
IM Crater eveane. 

miAMA. 

Brunoh No. I. laAUUHipoUa, niaeU flrvt 8atur 
tey eTattlng eo4 thM Boaday eftanioou of 
mouth at Beiehwafa*# MoU. oarmer Merket en<* 
Noble ate; Addreaa ell reaannieetioaa te the Bee. ef 
Bute Sxeeotive Boerd, Thoaea C'ettoa, SOI Werrea ev 
IWWA, 

Breaeh No. Z, HitMee, aaete evoi^^toartfa Friday la 


xter, cheiraua, 


the aeooth at eipere bomee. J 
Wm. Traaea, eeeretery. Box lU. 

KBVTDfSKT 

Breach No. 4, Bellevee, aeete la< eed 8rd Boadey. et 
t p. ne: eed lad eed 4th Wedaeedey et • p. a., et 81 
F^rfeid eve. We vUl ela to make It ietereatieg far 
ell. Henry Llaleneee, See., Ui Foote eve. 

KAMAOWDSKm. 

Brooch No. S, Holyoko, .cboou oorovwl ei*r 
fourth Teeedeya ot eoch moote et Bpiiegdele Termer 
HeU. Coil Sehwete. Orgeeiaor, ti Jookaoe 8t. 

Broeoh No. t, Brooktoo. aaota Fridoy elg^ et I p 
a. lor el Soelall^ Hell. Clerk'a Rloek. eov 

eor Mela aaMl Oeota Sle. Bvary eoaredo la ex p eatoJ 
teeWaodoaaaaaMageeMath. Mta. Aeaie iiooo rth . 
iaaealery. g pr eepaa t at. 

Bioeeh Vo. M, Boxhery. Mom., aaota et M Werroo 
ek.MoedlthTrideyaof ovoayBOOlh. PehUelevlted 


MIOHIGAB 

Breach N^ 1, Battle Creek. Mich., meeta led eed 4Ab 
Beadej of aech aooib, et 8 p. m. et 18 W. Meie Btnet, 
le the leuraetioael (joagreae HelL Ail ere cordieUr 
iavlted. L. C. Bogan. Beeretery. 

MliniBMOTA 

Breooh 1, lied lake Fella, meeta orory vtbai 
Sunder IB rmi eoteu ofloe of Fred Oooawela 
oai Mela Bt. A. Kiagabury. Beeretery. 

■fOMTANA. 

Breach No. 1. Bntte, meeta avary Tbaradey, et 8dl 

ft Praalel, 

Breach No. 2 aeete fint ead third Soaden of — 
mooth et O. W. Wood’a home. Chico. MoSl 

NEW JBBBBT 

Breach No. I. BoeroUry, Mkhoel W. Bebor. 87 Uv 
iantoo at. 

Breach No. 6, Ceadea, N. J., aeeU every Sd Baedei 
oMbe moatb. For perUoalen eddreea Peel Kberdiea. 
1808 Keigbn’a Aveane. 

Breaob No. 8, (Uennea) Newark, meeta every third 
Betaroey, et laUraetioael Hell, 7 Bedford Bt. Heat 
Bertwlg, ^roUry,7 Bedford St. 

Breo^ ^ • (OoviME). FmUmmm. N. J . meo'-.i 
flnt ead third Hoodera ei 8 p. la. at Helvatie Hell. 
5448 Tea Hootea Hl Kert Luadar, ^ntery. 248 Bd- 
mned Bt. 

NEW TOEE. 

TbeCityCeatrelAgitetioaCommitteeof OtMUr New 
Wiakeor’Sei^'^ •wnd Taeedey et 411 Greed atreet, 

iCeet Side Branch. No. 1, Now York, ekoote 
OTory Brat ead third Thuredey et 111 Oiieton 
■t. A. Ouytf, Boerotery. Ui EuMoU St. 

Breach No. 5 Brookiyn. New Tork.mee(eeTeryBetet> 
dev et 2 p. a., at U Moon Bt. VUiton welMme. Coa> 
nMlea deairlDg to orgenlM ahoold eon>BOoicete miti 
Becntery Sol. Preeamea. IflU Boema Bt 

Breach No. A Buflelo. N. T.-Peraoaa deairing to ioie 
tbla breach will eeli or oommoaiceu with Tom Fittoe. 
119 ( oagroa atreat. - 

Friday, et 8 »s 

a.. 80B ]C. BruMway. Lectarea ead dlecoaioae. PtW 
lie iavited. Orgeaiaer. 4oMph WtlUeaa. 88 Heary at.) 

OBIO. 

Breach No. 4. rioriDDea. aeeU et Slcbeliee Re'J 
aoatheeet eoteer 9tfa end Plea Bu., every Bander el I 

S .m. Loetnrea ead diecoeeioae. Pabllelarit^ Joe 
eaia. Beentery.l410i;eatrelAvuee. 

OREGON. 

Breech No. 1, Portleod, meeta every Moedei ai^tal 
WeebiagtoB UoUl, Cor. Id mod Flead* ra Bie JEnrr. 
body iavited. T. C. Weadiaad, cheiraeal MnTN t. 
/ortieeh, aeentery. 

PENNMTlsVANlA. 

Breaeh No. 1 , PhiledeJphie. aeete every Meedey. et 
• |b a., et 4a B. Brd Street. apUl tenh^ eotice. * 
Breach No. 4, Cooderoport. Meeta even eaa 

leat Wedaoedey of each moatb ie K. ef ll heU Chee. 

UgUa V^^anr" * ^ • Sea, 04 . 

Breach No. 5. Pbfledelphie. aMeta ArM Friday #f 
each ^pth—Kxwtive meeU every Boedey a< 5 raieo~ 
et B. D. P. (.Job Booms, et 48 8. Third Be OreeaST 
M. OUlla. 1007 B. Third Be urgeoiaet. 

Breech No. 18. WiUieeiaport, meeta every Boader 
efterauoB el 2 p. a., in Sociel Labor hell. Mo. 36 
2d Bl G. B. omith. oheinaea, Jao. Lyoe. aaerean* 
7tt Beeoad Bi. Pablic iavited * ••craerr. 

WUOONBIE. 

MUweokae Ceotrel (ktamitlee.S. D. P.. aeete T tn iet 
and foortb Moodey of the moatb el Brewera* HelT 
eoaiheest coraer Foartb end Cbataat ate. ^ 

Bieacb No. 1. Mliwepkae. meeU et Aeller'a HelL 
Foortb Stroet, batweea bute ead Prairie, everv 
ead foartb rboradej eveoiag. ^ 

Breach No. t, MUweokee, iibeeu ovary oecoad ead 
foortb Betoniey in UatiLke'a Hell. Ckiaoordie ead Oimb 
11» Ave. Kreuk Llt*bisrh. aM-retery. 

BreiMsb No. A Sheburiaa. M$wu every aecuod Tbeitv 
dey of the moatb et Bmll Headerhei'a place, lull Miel^ 
Seerertery. Bageae F. Kiebeabergar, lHaK 

lltb atreaC 

Brawh ^ 4. KUwaukea sens ever, Oni 
end third Frldey mck maath et ldeUgr*a HeA;. 
eoreer Sd ead Brown Bte. Oioree ifaawks ~ 
SMTOtery. Ml mtk Bt. 

Bmeh Na I. lUlwooksc, w ieeu eren tewtl 
rrMojr ef the Benth al it Mwere Rolf Mwn- 
•hit eo tew OnheiS ■(. ud Mh In. O. Wild bMa. 

^r^o-ea No. 11 Mflw a. D>*e ewen 

end third Theraday ef eaeb month el TcdloMeea* MelL 
’ Seenlery. Bedelph f tmmii 

aaa.ilUWrd St. 

Breeek Na W. Mlhreekee. aaeete aawad ead Aamrtk 
We rto aadfti olaeeb awalk. et i>4 Clerk mmeA ‘‘ 
HecMeht, Saa., 1074 7th “ 
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PRINCIPLES OP 

Scientific Socialism 

rXy Rev. Charles H. Vail 
Aatbor ** ^'•Stra SocisllsB** aad **NatiMai 
'>» Borship mt ttallvay*.** ‘ 


SPECIAL CONVENTION 


The Social Demociatic Part; of America 
4eclarei that life, liberty aoi bappiocu depend 
apdn equal political and economic rigfata 

In our economic development an indnatrial 
revolution baa taken place, the individi^ tool 
of former yeara bavins become the aocial tool 
of the preaent. The individual tool waa owned 
ky the worker who emplM«d himaclf and waa 
ouater of hia product. The aocial tool, the 
naachinc, ia owned by the .capitaliat and the 
worker ia dependent upon him for employ¬ 
ment The capiuliat thua becomea the maater 
of the worker and ia able tb appropriate to 
biauclf a large ahare of the product of hia 
labor. 

Capitaliam, the private owncrahip of ,^e 
meani of production, ia reaponaible for the in- 
•ecurity of aubaiatence, the poverty, miaery 
and degradation of the ever-growing majority 
of our people; but the aame economic forces 
which have produced and now intenaify Uc 
capitaliat ayatem will aeceaiitate the adoption 
of Spcialiam, the collective ownership of the 
means of production for the common good 
and welfare. 

The present ayatem of social production and 
private ownership it rapidly converting society 
iato two anugoniatic claatet—i. e., the capital¬ 
iat class and the propcrtylbta clast. The m'd. 
die data, once the moat powerful of this greai 
aatien. it disappearing in the mill of competi- 
don. The itaue it now between the two claaa- 
ea first named. Our political liberty it now of 
little value to the maaaea unleat used to acquire 
economic liberty. 

Independent political action and the trade 
union movement are the chief emancipating 
factors of the working data, the one represent¬ 
ing its political, the other its economic wing, 
and both must co-operate to abolish the cap- 
indiat ayatem. 

Therefore the Sodal Democratic Party of 
America declaret its object to be; 

First—The orgimiaation of the working 


OFFICIAL CALL 
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To Members and Branches of the Social Democratic Party, Comrades 


ESPONDING to suggestions from all parts of the country and a demand from many branches, 


J\ a special National Convention of the Social Democratic party is hereby called, to take place 
at the national headquarters, 126 Washington street, Chicago, Ill., beginning Tuesday, 
January 15, 1901, and continuing in session until the work of the convention shall have been 
completed. 

The purpose of this convention will be to make such changes in the laws of the party and to 
make such other provisions as may be deemed necessaiy to meet the growing demands of the 
organization. It is our purpose to enter at once upon a vigorous campaign of agitation, education 
and organization, so that the party shall be fully equipped to meet the capitalist enemy on the 
political battle-fields of the-future. Now that the presidential campaign is over, our work is fairly 
begun and must be carried forward with all possible energy without the loss of a single hour. 

The basis and other conditions of representation will be the same as at the Indianapolis 
Convention, and are here incorporated as follows : 

First—Each branch shall be entitled to as many representatives as the individual members 
thereof in good standing may select for that purpose; provided, that each repre.sentative shall be 
entitled to one ( 1 ) vote for each member whose signature is attached to his credential; and 
provided further, that no member shall have his signature attached to more than one credential. 

Second—Branches not sending their own representatives may select those of other branches of 
the same state to represent them; provided, that in each such case the representative shall hold 
the proper credential with the signatures of members auached as herein provided. 

Third—No member shall be qualified to serve as representative or entitled to representation 
who has not been a member of the party at least thirty (30) days prior to the opening day of the 
convention. 

Fourth—All signatures of members attached to credentials shall be certified to by the chairman 
or secretaiy of their respective branches. 

Fifth—The national secretary shall furnish each branch with a sufficient number of blank 
credentials for the purpose herein specified. 

Unaffiliated Socialist clubs or societies whose members may desire to connect themselves with 
the Social Democratic party, are cordially invited to communicate through their proper officials 
with the Secretary of the National Executive Board, 126 Washington street, Qhicago. 

This call is issued to all branches of the Social Democratic party in good standing, as’shown 
by the records at 126 Washington street, Chicago, and organized prior to December 15 , 1900. The 
time and place of meeting and other details will be given in the Herald as soon as arrangements 
are completed. FREDERIC HEATH, Chairman. 

SEYMOUR STEDMAN, Secretary. 


nii«fC»nwof Ecunomio Waot; thAt BociS^ 
^wArtlovMitlona ADcl ImproTfOMBU; that BocUUim 
Wo«la Dvatroj IndiTldoalUy. CoocItuloD aod lodes. 


Dd ImproTf'mMto; tbat 8ocUIi£ 

’Idoollty. CoBcItuloD and lod«s. 
ItBO, 23$ Pa<M; Paper, SSe; Cloth, $1.00. 

5BND 0RDER5 TO 

THEODORE DEBS, 126 Wubia(t«aSt. 
CHICAQO 


clou into a political part), to conquer the 
public powera now controlled bjr capilaliita. 

Second—The abolition of wage-,lavery by 
the eitabliihment of a national tyitem of co- 
opcratiTC indnstry, baled upon the focial or 
common owncrahip of the meant of produc¬ 
tion and dittribotion, to be adminiatcred by 
lociety in the common intereit of all its raem- 
bert. and the complete emancipation of the 
socially utelui cla.uei from the domination oi 
capitalism. 

The working clast and all those in sym¬ 
pathy with their historic mission to realise 
a higher cirilization should teyer connectioa 
with all capitalist and reform paitiea and unite 
with the Social Democratic Party of America. 

The control of political power by the Social 
Democratic party will be tantamount to the 
abolition of all class rule. 

The solidarity of labor connecting the mil¬ 
lions of clast-conscious lellow-workert 
throughout the civilized world will lead to in¬ 
ternational Socialism, the brotherhood of man. 

At steps in that direction, we make the fol¬ 
lowing demands: 

First—Revition ol our federal coaatitution, 
in order to remove the obstaclea to complete 
control oi government by the people irre¬ 
spective of sex. 

Second-.-The public oimership ol all indus¬ 
tries controlled by monopolies, trusts and com¬ 
bines. 

Third—The public ownership of all rail¬ 
roads. telegrapbi and telephones; all meant 
ol tnntportation, and communication; all 
water-works, gas and electric plants, and other 
public nlilitiea. 

Fourth—The pnblic ownership of all gold, 
silver, copper, lead, iron, coal, and other 
mines, and all oil and gas wells. 

Fifth—The redaction of the hours of labor 
in proiMrtion to the increasing facilities of 
production. 

Sixth—The inanguration of a system of pub¬ 
lic works and improvements for the employ¬ 
ment of the unemployed, the public credit to 
be utilized lor that purpose. 

Seventh—Useful inventions to be free, the 
inventor to be remunerated by the public. 

Eighth—Labor legislation to ^ oational, in¬ 
stead ol local, and international when possible. 

Ninth—National inaurance of working peo¬ 
ple almost accidents, lack of employment sad 
want in old age. 

Tenth—Equal dvi] and political rights, for 
men and women, and the abolition of all laws 
discriminating against women. 

Eleventh-The adoption of the initiative 
and referendum, proportional representation, 
and the right of recall of repreientativea by 
the voters. 

Twelfth—Abolition of war and the introdne- 
tion of intcrMtiooal arbitratiosi. 


cd: “Resolved, That ji certain resolu¬ 
tion ‘offered’ somewhere (time and place 
unknown) by J. Wright, and purporting 
to have been adopted by over two-thircll 
of the members of this branch, was cir¬ 
culated in a surreptitioys and under¬ 
handed manner, which no true Socialist 
would resort to; less than half the mem¬ 
bers saw it; no meeting of the branch 
was called to consider it; no oppor¬ 
tunity was given for an exchange of 
opinion; had this been done, we have 
excellent reasons for believing that not 
more than half a dozen would have 
signed it; we, therefore, denounce this 
action as distionorable and un-Social- 
istic and quite worthy of the methods 
re-sorted to by those advocating ‘union¬ 
ism’ in Chicago.” 


slaves and vice versa.) The third way 
of learning is the hardest and most cer¬ 
tain of all three. Personal experience, 
however, docs not enlighten everybody. 
A slave may know how. hard his lot is 
and yet bear his chains complacently 
as long as he is a slave in thought- and 
feeling, that means as long as he recog¬ 
nizes the institution of slavery as some¬ 
thing legitimate, as long as he objects 
to slavery only on personal grounds and 
aspires to a slave driver or slave owner 
himself and nol a free man among 
equals. 

It is obvious that Social-Democracy 
will have to do a great deal of uphill 
educational work, and for quite a while 
limit its political activity to gradual 
measures, to so-called reforms, without, 
however, leaving out of mind for a sin¬ 
gle moment the final goal in view. This 
way Social Democracy, being a world¬ 
wide revolutionary movement, may at 
certain periods in certain countries be 
engaged in reformatory activity, with¬ 
out being inconsistent, without losing 
its revolutionary character. 

If. however. Social Democracy may 
at limes engage in reformatory work, 
the question arises. What should be the 
attitude of Social Democracy toward 
reforms inaugurated or advocated by 
middle class parties? Middle class re¬ 
forms may be divided in the following 
categories; l. Reforms in the ex¬ 
clusive interest of the middle class, but 
pretending to benefit the people at large, 
as, for instance, the protective tariff in 
the United States. 2. Reforms hav¬ 
ing the appearance of radical measures, 
but destined only as a blind for the vot¬ 
ing i.attle in the hands of demagogues, 
as, for instance, the free silver move- 
rient. 3. Reforms having in view to 
■Jiscredit directly real radical reforms in 
lie eyes of the unthinking multitude, 
as were the measures taken by the rul- 
;rs of Rome during the agrarie agita¬ 
tion by the Gracchi brothers, in France 
by granting some demands of Blungui, 
in Gcrm;iny during the state-Socialism 
period ol Bismarckian policy, and (4) 
bona fide reformatory movements of 
shallow. symptomatic, short-sighted 
ephemeral kind, as, for instance, single 
tax, prohibition and such like. We do not 
need to waste words on the first three 
kinds of middle class reforms. These 
reforms have to be fought by Social 
Democrats with all the weapons within 
their reach and power as strictly inimi¬ 
cal to the interests of the toiling masses. 

But what shall be our attitude to¬ 
ward the honest, sincere, fanatical blind 
leaders of the blind—like the single tax¬ 
ers, prohibitionists, anarchists and all 
the would-be reformers ? All these peo¬ 
ple are Utopians to a larger or smaller 
degree. They do not realize the com¬ 
plexity and lawfulness of social life, they 
do not care to study human society as 
a result of historical evolution and so¬ 
cial statics and mechanics; they 
blindly believe in the miracle-working 
power of paper legislation. The worst 
of all is. however, that the middle class 
reformers never arrive ar the conclusion 
that it is futile to attempt to introduce 
a measure, however salutary to the op¬ 
pressor, which is out of joint with the 
whole system of the social fabric that 
such a measure, even if introduced, 
would be either entirely inoperative or 


NOTES FROM THE FIELD 


Ed. Evinger of Terre Hairte gave an 
unmistakable'proof of his unimpaired 
hustling qualities in the Christmas edi¬ 
tion of The Toiler. It is a hummer, a 
recognition of Ed’s stalwart service to 
labor by the business men of the Hut, 
and a deserved lift for a hard worker 
in the cause. 
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The comrades of Liberty branch, San 
Fiancisco, cherish the kindly and ap¬ 
preciative words of one of their num¬ 
ber, Comrade Gordenker, now living at 
Glen Ellen, who says: ‘T want to die 
a member of 'Liberty branch, of which 
I feel proud. In the late trouble they 
were loyal and honest, and I am very 
happy at the turn the movement took.” 

Comrade Peter Curran, delegate from 
the British Trades Unions to the Amer¬ 
ican Federation of Labor, passed the 
Christmas season in Chicago. During 
his stay we had the pleasure of a visit 
with this sturdy representative trades 
unionist and Socialist. On Monday he 
took luncheon with Comrades Theodore 
Debs,SeymourStedman, Isadore Ladoff 
and A. S. Edwards. A more genial or 
manlier man than C'^i'ran would be 
hard to find. He made friends every¬ 
where. 


NEW BRANCHES 


Illinois, two. 
Kansas, one. 


Brocktoa Sands Thanks 

The city committee, Brockton S. D. 
P., desire to thank all those that so 
liberally contributed to the Brockton 
campaign fund. Without their aid we 
would have had a hard struggle to meet 
the opposition that was put up against 
us. But right won and it is a victory 
for every Socialist in America. There 
will never be as hard a fight in Brock¬ 
ton again, for the two old parties did 
everything in their power to beat Com¬ 
rade Coulter. Tlieir efforts were id 
\’ain. 

Any comrade not having receipt for 
funds sent will please send m>their ad¬ 
dress. I will forward one at once. 
Thanking all again for their aid, 

F. J. Burke, 

Sec. Citv Com. 


The ’’example of the worthy com¬ 
rades” who have followed the tortuous 
and deplorable leadership of Ricker of 
Iowa has led to the formation by that 
individual of a new reform party in Ne¬ 
braska made up of Ricker and Kharas, 
the populists, direct legpslationists and 
silver republicans—all “Socialists.” 
This last move of “unionists” is in line 
with Ricker’s plan of “salvation," a 
“national convention of all Socialistical- 
ly inclined persons, to be held in Qiica- 
go.” ’Rah for “union!” 


ATTITUDE TOWARD TRADES UNIONS 

In accordance with our declaration of prin¬ 
ciples we declare that the trades union move¬ 
ment and independent political action are the 
chief emancipating faaors of the wage-work¬ 
ing class. We recommend to the members of 
the Social Democratic party the following 
general rulea: 

First;-Join' the union of your respective 
trade. 

Second—Assist in building up and strengtb- 
aoing the trade union movement. 

Third—Support the union labels of all 
crafts. 

Fourth—Educate your fellow-unionists on 
the question of Socialism and the labor move¬ 
ment, on economic and political lines. 

Fifth—It shall be your duty to work for.the 
noity of the labor movement, thereby recog¬ 
nising the fact that the emancipation of the 
working clast can only be achieved by the 
united efforts ol this class. 

Sixth—Educate the members of the unions 
in the principles of Socialism and induce them, 
individually, to affiliate with the Social Demo¬ 
cratic party. 

Seventh—Trades unions are by historical ne¬ 
cessity organized on neutral grounds, at far as 
political affiliation it concerned. The trades 
onion is the arena where all wage-workers 
may be brought together for joint action to 
retist the encroachmenu of capitalism on the 
economic field and to participate in the class 
struggle of the proletariat which will finally 
develop into the political alignment of the 
forces of labor in the struggle for proletarian 
emancipation. 


TWO 8REAT SPEECHES 


thaiiW b* Rtad by Sacialltit Evsrywbiit 
and Put Inia tbs Nanat tl Nan-S*elalisli 


REVOLUTION AND REFORMERS 


(Cootlnavd frooi FIras Pacw) 


Pn the night of Dec. 1$ the Social 
Democratic party gave its first love feast 
at Odd Fellows’ temple. Three hundred 
Socialists and their friends enjoyed the 
supper, which was served in style, after 
which they were entertained By foreign 
and local speakers. Rev. Father Mc- 
Grady, the eloquent speaker for our 
cause, held the audience spellbound for 
an hour, leaving them, without a doubt, 
much vilser and well stored with food 
ior thought. His reverence was fol¬ 
lowed by Comrade Max Hayes of Cleve¬ 
land, Ohio. The next speaker was Corn- 
rade Pete Curren of London, England, 
international delegate to the A. F. L. 
convention in Louisville, Ky. His re¬ 
marks were very interesting and well 
received by all present. He also ad¬ 
dressed Branch No. 4 at its meeting 
Sunday afternoon. Dr. J. W. Dennis 
also read a very interesting paper which, 
it is hoped, he will repeat at one of the 
branch meetings soon. In behalf of the 
local comrades the writer extends thanks 
to the visiting comrades of Davtpn, 
Ohio; Lawrcnceburg, Ind.; Aurora,’lnd., 
and other places, who were present at 
our love feast. Come again, comrades, 
and bring others with you. A cordial 
welcome awaits visiting comrades. 

R. J. W. 

At a called meeting of Branch 4, Chi¬ 
cago, held at 177a West Chicago avenue 
Sunday afternoon, Dec. 23, the follow¬ 
ing resolution was unanimously adopt- 
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built in one day and dawn must precede 
day, the herculean task of emancipat¬ 
ing the human race from its own ir¬ 
rationality and injustice to itself cannot 
be accomplished by a single stroke of 
the sword or pen. Tlie masses of hu¬ 
manity have to learn a great deal in or¬ 
der to understand their own interests 
and how to consciously and rationally 
modify economic and social conditions 
in accordance with these interests. The 
masses have to learn a great deal and 
forget a great deal more, which latter 
may be a great deal harder than the 
first. The masses are born, reared and 
trained by the dominating and domineer¬ 
ing classes in a slavish attitude of mind, 
in slavish virtues, which are the free 
man’s vices. 

There arc three ways to learn: By 
original thinking, by imitation and by 
personal experience. The most noble 
of these three ways of learning—the 
original thinking—is done only by very- 
few (O how few!) geniuses, while the 
masses of humanity live by the thoughts 
of other people, mostly of the past gen¬ 
erations. The second method of learn¬ 
ing is the easiest. Even apes and par¬ 
rots can imitate. Unfortunately, how¬ 
ever, the higher classes represent a very- 
poor paragon for imitation by their high 
living and low thinking, by their arro¬ 
gance, ignorance and false pretense. 
(The morals of the slaveholder were 
never much higher than that of his 
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Appeal awnouncemeats 


The quarterly does for the 
quarter ending Mar. 31 are 
due at the headquarters, 1S6 
W.-'shliigton sL, Chicago, III., 
on or belbre Jan. S. .Prompt 
remittance Is of the highest Im¬ 
portance to insure the toteresta 
of the organixatton, and the 
branchea are urged to provide 
for the oollecttou, which ahonld 
he begnn at once. 
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